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PREFATORY NOTE 


Ellen Smith served the University of Nebraska for twenty- 
four years, whole-heartedly, devotedly, and efficiently. She 
was the first of her sex to hold a teaching position on the 
faculty and she also served in various capacities as instructor 
in Latin and Greek, as Principal of the Latin school, as 
Registrar, as Custodian of the Library, and — it might fairly 
be added — as ex officio adviser or dean of men and women 
students. She gave nearly her whole time, nearly her whole 
life, during these years to the University. A pioneer member 
of the teaching staff and the first woman to hold an adminis- 
trative position, Miss Smith was an historic, a picturesque, 
and a well-loved figure. When the brick mansion on R and 
Fourteenth streets, built by Frank L. Sheldon and later owned 
and occupied by L. C. Richards and still later by his son-in- 
law, L. A. Ricketts, was purchased by the University for a 
women’s building, it seemed a fitting thing that, as suggested 
by the Lincoln branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, it be named “ Ellen Smith Hall” in her honor. 

The following Memorabilia of Ellen Smith had their 
genesis in a paper written a few years ago by Mrs. John E. 
Almy, at the suggestion of Miss Louise Pound of the Depart- 
ment of English of the University. Miss Pound was a student 
in the days when Ellen Smith was Registrar, and she thought 
that some record of Miss Smith’s activities and of her per- 
sonality should be made before it was too late. Others who 
had known Miss Smith thought the same. Mrs. Almy gathered 
together her reminiscences and her paper was first read be- 
fore Gamma chapter of Chi Delta Phi, an organization of 
University undergraduates and graduates, membership in 
which is determined not by social reasons but by interest in 
literary performance. It is this organization which under- 
took to bring together and to put into printed form the present 
account of Ellen Smith. Later Mrs. Almy’s reminiscences 
were read before the Faculty Women’s Club and elsewhere 
and they attracted much interest. An effort was made by her 
to obtain additional material. An appeal inserted in an issue 
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of the Alumni Journal for 1927 brought response from the 
late J. W. Searson and from Mrs. Lewis G. Thayer and 
Mrs. Theodore Westermann. The material thus obtained, 
with a few photographs, has now been made available in per- 
manent form for University students and for Nebraskans. 

Ellen Smith’s teacher’s certificate (1852) was sent by her 
niece, Lottie A. Paine, of Orwell, Ohio. The larger photo- 
graph of Miss Smith reproduces one owned by Louise Pound. 
The smaller one was contributed by Mrs. Theodore Wester- 
mann and the photograph of her house by Mrs. John E. Almy. 
The facsimile of her handwriting was obtained by Mar- 
guerite C. McPhee through the kindness of the ee of 
the University, Florence McGahey. 


LIFE OF ELLEN SMITH 


Ellen Smith was born at Orwell, Ohio, February 14, 1838. 
At that date, pioneer conditions still prevailed between the 
Appalachians and the Missouri. As for Nebraska, the scene 
of her future life work, the only white persons to be met there 
were an occasional fur trader or a still rarer missionary to 
the Indians. 

James and Angeline Smith, the parents of Ellen, were in 
very modest circumstances. It taxed their resources to pro- 
vide the equivalent of a high school education for their 
daughter, who graduated from Orwell Academy and began to 
teach at the age of fourteen years. But the child was hungry 
for knowledge and determined to acquire a college education. 
The prospect of having to earn her way daunted her not at 
all. She had courage, perseverance, and an indomitable will. 
With this equipment of character, and with the savings from 
her adolescent years of school-teaching, the young woman 
appeared one autumn in the sixties at Hillsdale College, 
Michigan. Here Dr. Edmund Fairfield, later chancellor of 
the University of Nebraska, was president. 

“A passionate earnestness and a staunch nobility” early 
commended this student to her instructors and attracted the 
attention of Dr. Fairfield. To pay her-way through college, 
Ellen Smith did housework in neighboring houses. Often she 
worked in this capacity at the president’s house. It was ob- 
served that whatever tasks were assigned her, they were per- 
formed with zeal and with an absolute thoroughness. These 
same traits, applied to her studies, maintained a standard of 
unusual excellence in her academic work throughout her en- 
tire college course. 

In 1866 Miss Smith graduated from Hillsdale College and 
in the fall of the same year became assistant principal. at 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Ten years later Dr. Fairfield was called to be chancellor of 
the University of Nebraska. ‘He had been in that position 
hardly a year when he advised securing Miss Smith to be- 
come the first woman to teach in the infant institution. She 
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accepted the offer and in 1877 assumed the post of tutor in 
the Latin school. In 1882 she was made principal and in 1883 
adjunct professor of Latin. As such she was the first woman 
with a right to vote in faculty meetings, a privilege which we 
may surmise she exercised with as much independence as good 
judgment. 

More than one student of hers was destined long after to 
dwell upon ‘her enthusiasm, the exactness, rigor, and 
thoroughness of her methods.” “ She was faithful, truthful, 
plainspoken, critical, and withal kind-hearted,” we are told. 
The rigor of her discipline was brightened by flashes of wit, 
which made the students forgive her the grade-school penalties 
that were sometimes invoked. On one occasion, it is said, a 
six-foot lad was whispering in her class. 

“There’s no man so tall that he can make a disturbance in 
my class,” flared Miss Smith. ‘“ The next time I am obliged 
to speak about it, the offender will have to stand in the corner 
while the class is in session.” 

One of Miss Smith’s scholars who subsequently attained to 
international fame, Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law 
School, etches her portrait as teacher in vivid lines. 

“She endeavored to adhere honestly and faithfully to the 
very letter, and she exacted the same fidelity fearlessly and 
impartially from others. No matter whether a rule of Latin 
grammar, a rule of pronunciation, or a regulation of the 
regents and faculty was in question, it must be observed ‘in 
toto’ and without argument. Colonel Newcome, upon his 
deathbed, heard the familiar voice of his master and re- 
sponded with the wonted ‘Adsum.’ So might one predict 
that when in years to come those who learned their Latin 
grammar in the old Latin school, and were expected to know 
that what was to be learned was to be learned thoroughly, and 
who were held accountable for their book section by section, 
from cover to cover, awake or asleep — when they are brought 
back in fancy or delirium to the days of their youth, there will 
be more than one who, seeing the well-known face, judicial, 
ready to smile with approval or encouragement or to frown 
upon carelessness or inattention, and hearing the well-re- 
membered challenge, ‘ Give rule 302,’ will respond as of old: 
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“The supine in wm is used after verbs of motion to express 
the purpose of the motion.’ ” 

But it is as registrar that Miss Smith is best remembered 
by generations of Nebraska students. She was chosen for 
this office in 1884 and held it until the illness of which she 
died forced her retirement in 1902. During most of these 
years she was also librarian. She received a hundred dollars 
as her stipend during her first year at Nebraska, and 
averaged from four to six hundred dollars during the period 
of her multiple activities. At the time of her resignation her 
salary was twelve hundred dollars annually. 

Under the conditions of a pioneer university an adminis- 
trative position was just about what it was made by the per- 
sonality of the incumbent. Miss Smith was a most efficient 
registrar, but she was much more than that. Much of the 
work now performed by deans of men and women, fell, in 
those early days, upon her square and capable shoulders. 
Will Owen Jones, editor of the Nebraska State Journal, de- 
seribes her in this capacity. 

“As registrar she kept track of the standing of students. 
As the cards passed through her hands she noted those which 
indicated that the man whose semester’s record they kept was 
either deficient in ability or was wasting his time. 

“Such students received with their cards a request to call 
upon her. Those who accepted the invitation never regretted 
it. For the first time in their lives, maybe, they met a person 
who could not be put off either with a lie or a half-truth. The 
most reserved and the most timid melted before this kindly 
spinster whose purpose was to do them good. How many 
wayward boys were lured to an interview which they would 
rather have avoided, and came away from a heart-to-heart 
talk with this remarkable woman determined to make a 
creditable record in the university and not disappoint their 
people at home! Their number will never be known; but in 
the old days before the institution was so large, and when the 
registrar’s contact with the students was closer, they were 
legion.” 

Miss Smith extended her -benevolent tyranny over officers 
and faculty as well as students. It was said that she had 
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seen so many chancellors come and go that she stood in no 
awe of any particular incumbent. 

“Chancellor,” she would say in biting tones, “ why have 
you allowed this student to pass? My records show that he 
has not made sufficient hours to graduate. Am I to under- 
stand that the rules and regulations mean nothing? Do you 
want them enforced in my department? ” 

She was equally merciless with the professors. She could 
not tolerate slowness or carelessness. Any professor offend- 
ing in either of these respects was certain to receive a well- 
merited rebuke when he finally appeared at her office. With- 
out doubt many a learned doctor, and even the chancellor him- 
self, took pains to be exact, methodical, and prompt, rather 
than face Miss Smith’s stern disapproval, a disapproval that 
arose, on her part, through her intense loyalty to the Uni- 
versity. 

Yet in spite of this loving terrorism, or perhaps the more 
because of it, Ellen Smith won the hearts of both faculty and 
students. It is the testimony of those who knew her that 
“her ruggedness added to her charm.” Graduates returning 
from overseas or from distant parts of the country would 
inquire first of all for “ Aunt Ellen,” and many bore witness 
that her admonitions and her personality had done them more 
good than anything else in their college course. Young men 
who had rented rooms in her cottage later bore witness to 
her influence upon their student years through her “ unre- 
jenting criticism and unbounded kindness.” She won their 
devotion because her frankness was inspired by a very warm 
and personal affection as well as a keen insight. 

In later years “Ma” Smith, as she was sometimes called, 
was found to have in her possession a very large collection of - 
students’ portraits, presented to her by successive generations 
of graduates, together with a commencement program of 
every class since her arrival at the university, all carefully 
treasured throughout the years. The photographs and pro- 
grams may now be studied in the State Historical Society’s 
collection. 

In 1897, upon the twentieth anniversary of her connection 
with the University, a party was held in Miss Smith’s honor 
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at Brace Hall. She was presented with a gift. At this time 
few people knew that Miss Smith was suffering from an in- 
curable disease. In 1901 she was obliged to undergo a major 
operation. The operation relieved her suffering temporarily, 
but the following year her health again failed her seriously. 
It was announced that she would retire as registrar in June, 
1902, but would be appointed consulting registrar. 
_ In those days it was the custom for the senior class on 
graduation to leave a gift to the University. The class of 1902 
decided to present to the University a portrait of Ellen Smith. 
Miss Sarah Hayden, then head of the art department, painted 
the portrait. It was presented to the University, and hung 
temporarily at one end of Library Hall. Miss Smith was 
deeply touched by this tribute paid her by the members of the 
last class to be graduated under her régime. She used to 
ask her friends to go to see the picture that “ her students ” 
had had painted of her. Years later, when it was decided to 
-name the newly purchased University Women’s Building in 
honor of Miss Smith, the portrait was transferred to that 
building — Ellen Smith Hall. 

_ In August of 1902 Miss Smith was too ill to undertake even 
the light responsibilities of consulting registrar, and com- 
pletely severed her connection with the University that she 
had served so long. The alumni, concerned about “ Aunt 
Ellen’s ” future, proposed to make her permanent correspond- 
ing secretary of the alumni association at a small salary. Her 
health, however, had so failed that she did not feel able to 
undertake even this light task; and her friends’ fears as to 
her financial situation were allayed by the disclosure that she 
had accumulated enough property to have kept her in comfort 
for an indefinite period. 

Ellen Smith died Friday morning, February 21, 1903, at 
her home in Lincoln, of cancer. With her passed away the 
incarnation of the pioneer period in the University of Ne- 
braska. 

Funeral services were held in Memorial Hall on February 
22. The attendance was large, some of her former students 
journeying long distances to be present. Great masses of 
flowers were heaped about her coffin and the portrait by Miss 
Hayden stood before the reading desk. Chancellor Andrews © 
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- presided over the services. Dr. J. E. Tuttle read-the scripture 
and made a brief address; the Rev. Lewis Gregory offered the 
prayer. The body was taken to Orwell, Ohio, where a stone 
marking her grave already stood, merely awaiting the date. 
Her preparation for this event was characteristic of her fore- 
sightedness, her devotion to detail, and her sturdy facing of 
facts. 

Miss Smith was survived by two nephews, Frank Elwell, of 
Minneapolis, William P. Elwell, of Chicago, and a niece, Miss 
Lottie Paine, of Orwell, Ohio. 

More elaborate services were held about a month later, on 
Friday, April 24, again in the University chapel. The out- 
standing facts of Ellen Smith’s life were presented in a “ His- 
torical Address ” by J. S. Dales, ’78, who, as secretary to the 
Board of Regents in 1877, had written the letter which sum- 
moned Miss Smith to the University. Mrs. A. W. Field, ’82, 
paid tribute to her as “ The Teacher ”, Roscoe Pound, ’88, as 
“The Adviser”, and C. C. Chase, ’83, as “‘ The Friend.” 
Rev. Lewis Gregory, for many years her pastor, characterized 
her religious life as “a happy combination of grit and grace.” 

Professor George Elliott Howard said in closing his article 
on “ Early Faculty and Equipment” in the Semi-Centennial 
Anniversary Book of the University of Nebraska (1919): 


It remains to offer a tribute of honor and affection to the noble woman 
who was the first of her sex to hold a teaching position in the University 
of Nebraska . . . Her toilsome life was consecrated to the conscientious 
performance of duty. She was the very type of womanly faithfulness 
and humanism. She was loved by the students, even by those whom she 
rebuked for their shortcomings; and she was respected by her colleagues, 
even by those whom as registrar she frankly scolded for laxity in render- 
ing their official reports. Her staunch personality was the very symbol 
of probity and moral courage. Her example was a precious influence in 
the academic life. Let us honor the work of Ellen Smith as a rich 
earnest of the equal share which women shall have in building the 
future university when the sex-line shall not be drawn in determining 
either the choice or the rewards of its servants. 


ELEANOR HINMAN, ’20 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


MEMORABILIA 


“ Do you realize, girls, where we are? ” one of us whispered, 
as the two of us clung together in the big bed, as for moral 
support, that first night. 

“Yes,” came the awed reply from the cot across the room, 
“we are actually at Ma Smith’s!” 

We were two sophomores and a junior, and, of our own 
volition, we had come to room at Miss Smith’s house. These 
two rooms, with the Brussels carpet and the marble-topped 
walnut furniture, were the tidiest, best furnished rooms we 
had ever rented; and yet, we three were not certain that we 
were going to be altogether happy now that we were in the 
registrar’s very home. Each one of us knew what it was to 
tremble in the office of the old University Hall in the dour 
presence of Miss Smith; each thought she knew what the Day 
of Judgment was like: it was portended in the voice and ex- 
pression of Miss Ellen Smith, registrar, and it meant strict 
justice, without one inch of compromise. 

Our bedroom was separated from Miss Smith’s sitting room 
only by folding-doors: we were at the mercy of Miss Smith, 
for she might enter our room at any moment. In the very 
beginning, she said to us: ‘“ Come in, girls, just whenever 
you want to. I’m always glad to have you. Mr. Smith is 
never at home.” 

That first day, the immutable law was laid down: ‘ Now, 
girls, I’m going to clean these two rooms myself.” 

“Oh, no, Miss Smith! We wouldn’t think of letting you do 
that for us,” we remonstrated. ‘“‘ We’ll do our own sweeping 
and dusting.” 

“But you are not going to. I’m going to clean these rooms 
myself every Saturday, and then I'll know that they are 
clean.”” In spite of her inference regarding our domestic 
efficiency, our hearts instantly warmed toward Miss Smith, 
even as we were inwardly shivering. 

“T want you to understand, too, girls, that you have to 
keep well if you stay at my house. I haven’t time to take 
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care of sick folks. If any one of you takes sick, I’ll send her 
straight to the hospital.” 
“Oh, Miss Smith, we won’t get sick! I’m sure we won’t!” 
Such was the unanimous reply. What else was there to say? 
Needless to state that not one of us was sick throughout 
the entire year and a half that we lived with Miss Smith. 
We learned early, also, that a rather unusual domestic in- 
‘novation awaited us. 


“Tl not have anyone using my windows for a laundry,” 
Miss Smith commented frigidly, one afternoon, upon dis- 
covering the mirror and four of her windows plastered full 
of freshly washed handkerchiefs. 

“Why, we always have washed and dried our handker- 
chiefs this way, Miss Smith,” came Sue’s defense. 

“Well, you can’t do it at my house. After this, on Satur- 
day, you’ll wash them in a tub in the kitchen, as civilized 
people should.” 

From that time on every Saturday one of us humiliatingly 
took her turn at a real tub and did the family washing. 

We learned, too, with the coming of cold weather, that we 
were not to be allowed to touch the base-burner. “ I’ll attend 
to the fire myself,” said Miss Smith. We were not to poke up 
the fire, nor, under any circumstances, were we to shake the 
ashes down. We were sorely tempted when the rooms become 
uncomfortably chilly. Now and then, at first, when the fire 
seemed to be almost dead one or the other of us tried, ever 
so gently and noiselessly, to arouse it, only to bring Miss 
Smith hurriedly into the room. One day, Lily, our rash one, 
against the protestations of the other two, both poked the fire 
and shook down the ashes. This was done when Miss Smith 
had company in her sitting room and the conversation was 
running high. Lily was caught poker in hand, whereupon 
all three of us suffered an exaggerated feeling of guilt. We 
promised never to do it again. It was not because we were 
naturally so meek that we so readily yielded, but because Miss 
Smith overwhelmed us with her indomitable rightness. In 
fact, we realized that when she said a thing, she meant it, and 
expected it to go unchallenged. That, we had learned both 
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by experience and by report even before we had conie to room 
at her house. 

As the weeks went by, and we found that we were living 
quite safely with Miss Smith, and that she had shown that 
she rather liked us, we grew somewhat reckless and we occa- 
sionally took issue with her upon some matter about which 
we were positive that she was mistaken. In every such: in- 
stance, it is only fair to comment, we came out worsted, or, 
at least, we withdrew with such grace as we could summon. 
It was useless to gainsay Miss Smith’s word. But why should 
this be a cause for humiliation on our part when the members 
of the faculty, and even the Chancellor, hesitated to do so? 

However, there were several occasions when Miss Smith 
admitted that she was in the wrong. For instance, one Sun- 
day afternoon one of us had a young man caller, a cousin of 
mine, who was working in Lincoln. Immediately, upon the 
young man’s departure, the folding-doors opened and Miss 
Smith appeared, indignant. 

“Why did F come to see you girls?”’ she demanded. 
“ He’s one of the poorest students in the whole University. 
I don’t want him hanging about here.” 

“Why, Miss Smith, it wasn’t F 
ventured. 

“ Didn’t I see him from my window? It was F——. He’s 
wretched student.” 

“He really was my cousin,” again I insisted. 

“Yes, Miss Smith, it was her cousin. He does look exactly 
like F Ae 

“ Well — well —I did think it was F 
just alike.” She left the room nonplussed. 

Though we had proved Miss Smith in the wrong, we all 


felt a twinge of guilt, and as if we had been disloyal to her. 
Eva, president of her class, came home one noon and spread 


all of her party clothes out upon the bed, in readiness for the 
evening. 

Her roommates returned before supper. Immediately, Miss 
Smith came into our bedroom: ‘‘ What does this mean?” she 
demanded, pointing at the gala attire lying upon the ped — 
the short-sleeved white silk dress, the silk stockings, and 
white kid slippers. 


It was my cousin,” 


— 


iat) 


They do look 
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“ Why, Miss Smith, Eva’s going to the class party tonight.” 

“Not in those clothes!” 

“But that’s her party dress, Miss Smith!” 

“She can’t wear that dress if she goes from this house. It’s 
winter. She’ll catch her death of cold.” 

“Oh, but Miss Smith, Eva’s president of her class, and she 
has to wear her party clothes!” 

“She is not going to wear that thin dress.” Every word 
stood out with stern emphasis. 

Boldly and persistently, we pleaded. ‘‘Oh, Miss Smith, 
can’t she wear it if she puts on her thickest underwear? ” 

“H-m — Well, I’ll see.” She left the room. 

That evening, when Eva came home, Miss Smith called her 
into her room, with the result that, this time, we came out of 
the scrimmage victorious — Eva wore her white silk dress, 
silk stockings, and kid slippers to the class party. And, she 
likewise wore two complete suits of winter underwear ! 

After all, these little matters that came up from time to 
time, needed only mutual understanding and adjustment. 
Although we felt hampered in our sense of freedom at Miss 
Smith’s, we came to appreciate the fact that there were some 
compensations. 

Then, there was the matter of the keys. Each of us was 
given a house key by Miss Smith, with the strict injunction 
not to lose it. Of course, we wouldn’t lose our keys, we de- 
clared unanimously. Notwithstanding our good intentions, 
first one girl, and then another, lost her key, putting us to 
great inconvenience. As long, however, as one of us still 
possessed her key, all was tolerable. Finally, one fateful day, 
the third key disappeared; there was nothing to be done, 
then, except to face Miss Smith with the truth. We went 
en masse. She scolded us roundly. Did we think that she 
wanted her keys strewn all over town? What did we intend 
to do about it? Stay out of doors, or wait about until she 
came home, at noon and again, at night, and inconvenience 
her? We were abjectly penitent. We didn’t know what to 
do. We couldn’t help it. We were awfully sorry. Well, she 
would have three more keys made, she said, since there was 
no other way out of the difficulty. Accordingly, this question, 
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as every other one that came up in Miss Smith’s home, was 
settled satisfactorily: we each started out again with a key, 
and so wholesome was the memory of her scathing words 
that never again were all three of the keys lost at any one 
time. 

As the months went by, we had come to know that beneath 
that stern and uncompromising exterior, there was a deep 
tenderness. We felt that Miss Smith liked us — later on, we 
knew that she loved us. One proof of the fact that she cared 

for us, was the way in which she spoke of the other students 
that had roomed at her house. A large portrait of one of 
them hung on her wall. How she loved to talk about her boys. 
Clem Chase and Dan Wheeler! What fine young men they 
were! It would be hard to find better-looking or cleverer 
boys than they had been! Yet, what scamps they had been 
sometimes! Often, she had had to scold them severely. ‘“‘ But, 
after all, girls, I only did it because they needed it. They 
were the finest, smartest boys!” She spoke with pride and 
tenderness. 

We drew inferences: we realized, now, that our faults were 
being condoned too, if not now, at least they would be, later 
on. More than once, she told us that when we were away 
from her, at vacation times, she was very lonely. ‘“‘ You don’t 
know how I miss you, girls!” 

This was one of our rare compensations: to appreciate the 
fact that, while other students still trembled with awe before 
Miss Smith, we were her personal friends; indeed, in a way, 
we belonged to her. Didn’t she call us “her girls”? When 
we returned from our vacations, she kissed us right in her 
office, on registration day. We were fast reaching the stage 
when our fear of Miss Smith was felt only upon critical occa- 
sions. We were becoming sensible enough, also, to recognize 
the fact that dread of her opinion, or, rather, respect for it, 
was wholesome for us. 

A characteristic of Miss Smith, little suspected by those 
who knew her only slightly, was her affection for the students 
in general, and for each one — with few exceptions — in par- 
ticular. One of her pleasures, which was also a great delight 
to us, was to sit in her small parlor and look over her basket 
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cf photographs. This basket held fully a peck. Besides these 
photographs, Miss Smith’s walls were covered with pictures 
of University faculty and students. As she took each photo- 
graph up, she dwelt upon the virtues and scholarship of that 
person, coloring her account with whimsical remarks. She 
knew all of the earlier students personally and had a deep 
affection for them. It was her regret, she often told us, that 
the University was growing so large that she could no longer 
have a personal acquaintance with every student. However, | 
in spite of the increased attendance of the institution, she 
could still keep the eae record of each individual 
student in mind. 

Nothing pleased Miss Smith more than to have a student 
ask to exchange photographs with her. ‘‘ What do you think, 
girls,” she would say, upon her return in the evening, “So 
and So asked if he could have one of my photographs? I 
said he could if he’d exchange, so I’ll have to take one to him 
tomorrow.” Her estimate of that student would follow, and 
she was certain to have something kindly to say about him. 
While we were with Miss Smith, she received a large number 
of students’ photographs and she had to order several dozen 
additional ones of herself, although she always kept a supply 
on hand. 

Because we remempered that “‘ Mr. Smith was never at 
home,” we frequently went into Miss Smith’s part of the 
house to talk, or to show her some new purchase, or to scan 
curselves in her full-length mirror. Sometimes, however, we 
refrained from going in when we knew that she had company 
for we could hear her in conversation with someone, more or 
less plainly, through the folding-doors. 

One day, it was really important for Eva to see Miss Smith. 
Yet, hearing her talking to some visitor, Eva waited outside, 
hesitating to go in. Quite clearly, she heard Miss Smith say, 
“ Professor —————,, you are the most forgetful man on the 
faculty. I’m sure you had it in your pocket all the time.” 

Again, came Miss Smith’s stern indictment: ‘ Professor 

, you are the most intolerant man on the faculty.” 

Breathless, the unintentional eavesdropper waited for a 

response. None came. And yet, she had heard no one leave - 
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the room. Could it be that these two professors had been 
utterly annihilated? 

Finally, Eva knocked. 

“Come in,” replied Miss Smith, in unruffled voice. “ Mr. 
Smith is not at home.” 

No, Mr. Smith was not in the sitting room, nor were the 
two professors! 

What an exciting thing we had discovered! Entirely by 
chance, we had learned the source of Miss Smith’s power to 
make those in authority quail before her righteous wrath: 
she deliberately prepared, and practiced, her part of the con- 
versation for the impending encounter. No wonder her 
words were so effective, so unanswerable. Now, we knew 
the meaning of several other conversations that we had 
chanced to hear behind those folding-doors, between Miss 
Smith and students, and also members of the faculty, con- 
cerning records and other important matters. 

We also discovered that there was a depth of unsuspected 
sentiment in Miss Smith. It was a matter of not a little 
concern to her that her girls should have invitations to Uni- 
versity affairs. It was, indeed, a disappointment to her to 
learn of those occasions when we had not been invited to go 
to some social function which she thought we might especially 
enjoy. If one of us received two invitations to the same affair, 
Miss Smith took it with more satisfaction than the popular 
one herself. The young men who made their way to Miss 
Smith’s house in the capacity of escorts, had their scholastic 
record laid bare in private before us. What if they had 
known of this fact? Honest, faithful scholarship went far 
toward winning grace in Miss Smith’s sight; nevertheless, it 
was persistent endeavor and fairness that counted, for her, 
above mere mental achievement. 

Toward our brothers—and by brothers was meant the 
brother of any one of the three of us, or of any former room- 
mate — Miss Smith assumed the same admixture of leniency 
and strict authority that she showed toward us. She set no 
limit to the frequency and length of their calls, but only to 
the noise that might issue from her rooms on such occasions. 

“ Girls, do you suppose I want folks to think that I am 
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screaming and making all that noise — especially on Sun- 
day?” she would ask. 

Again, Miss Smith called us to account for going down to 
O Street as late as ten or eleven o’clock with our brothers to 
get sodas and pop-corn. 

“ But, Miss Smith, they are our brothers! We wouldn’t go 
down that late with anyone else!” 

“H-m. Do you suppose that anyone else knows that they 
are your brothers?” There was a peculiar iciness in 
“brothers.” 

When we came to consider it, the light broke upon us that 
probably no one else did know. So, by one more count, Miss 
Smith had won. Steadily, she was winning our respect and 
allegiance — and, strange as it might have once seemed to us 
— our real love. 

Even before we had come to live with Miss Smith, we had 
heard the rumor of a romance in her earlier life. When we 
became better acquainted with her, we learned that this rumor 
had its foundation in truth, for, whether she was aware of 
revealing the story or not, she let fall so many remarks that 
we knew that she still had a tender feeling for that man 
whom she had cared.for years ago. This revelation of the 
romantic Miss Smith was just another touch to prove the 
fact that Miss Smith’s stern indomitableness was but the 
outer shell concealing a sympathetic, affectionate nature. 

It would be difficult to measure definitely the stages by 
which we — not always the same three girls — passed from 
awe of Miss Smith to love for her. Innumerable were the 
little, kind things that she did for us. Even her advice was 
often given us under the guise of reprimand to someone else 
about whom she was speaking, much to our gratification. One 
of her most gracious courtesies toward us was to urge us to 
invite our mothers and other near relatives to come to Lincoln 
to visit us; invariably, when a mother came to town, Miss 
Smith invited her for a meal. Above everything else, how- 
ever, that- Miss Smith did for us, the “ weekly surprise ” 
stands out as a delight to be remembered, always. 

“Come, girls!”’ Miss Smith called the first Sunday morn- 
ing that we were in her home. “It’s time to get up, now. 
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Come and see what’s in your other room on the table.” She 
smiled as she placed a pitcher of hot water on the marble- 
topped wash-stand. Of course, there was no long lying abed. 

There, on the study-table, stood a big plate of red, polished 
apples! 

The next Sunday brought another surprise. This feature 
of our living with Miss Smith continued uninterrupted for 
our entire stay with her. It was fruit, pop-corn, candy, a 
call to breakfast at her own table. That was a call to alacrity! 
Once a month, at least, we could count on that pure maple- 
syrup and hot biscuits, or salt-rising bread, and other good 
things. And there was no curb, either, to our appetites; in- 
stead, she urged us on with bountiful helpings. 

That Miss Smith was able to be so hospitable was merely 
another revelation of her remarkable qualities. She kept her 
house thoroughly tidy and clean, and made pickles and pre- 
serves, just as other women who were merely housekeepers 
did; she always had her fresh salt-rising bread; she attended 
to all these tasks herself by rising long before most people 
are awake, and often she worked late at night. Occasionally 
she set her table in her sitting room and had guests. For 
weeks, too, we recall, she served breakfast every morning 
for one of the professors and his wife because they liked her 
cooking, and because she was especially fond of the little 
vivacious French woman who, she said, must be a bit lonely. 
Besides these two friends, she had many long-time, close 
friends, to all of whom she was deeply loyal. Loyalty was, 
indeed, the dominant note in Miss Smith’s character. 

Above loyalty to friendship and all other interests, even 
the ties of blood relationship, was her loyalty to the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. She was the registrar and as such, the 
entire institution was her special charge and each individual 
student her particular concern. Early and late, from one 
week’s end to the other, she had that one thing to do—to 
maintain the high scholarship of the University of Nebraska, 
and to her the keeping of the official records was only a small 
part of what she regarded as her peculiar trust. 

No one who was as closely associated with Miss Smith as 
we were could fail to realize that the success of each student 
lay very near to her heart. Feeling this way about the indi- 
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vidual student, she frequently took upon herself more author- 
ity than seemed to those in high places, as well as to the 
young person concerned, justifiable. It is true that Miss 
~Smith’s official duties were confined to the keeping of the 
records in the registrar’s sanctum. Nevertheless, her interest 
in all that concerned the students was so deep that she could 
summon at command, without the printed record, the con- 
demning or praiseworthy status of each one’s scholarship. 
Woe, then, to the slacker and the cheat! Woe to sham in 
student, man, woman, or thing! 

Miss Smith was, indeed, a veritable seat of judgment. 
Was there, then, no redress on the part of the student, against 
such omnipotence? Was there no chance to “ get it back” 
on Miss Smith? 

Hallowe’en had proved to be such an opportunity upon at 
least one occasion. However, every year thereafter an 
authorized hired watchman paced back and forth in front of 
Miss Smith’s house and yard, guarding the place from early 
darkness until long after midnight. 

Consider the chagrin of the triumvirate! We felt the 
chafings of an absolute monarchy. It was days before our in- 
dignation waned. Temporarily, at least, we forgot that there 
were compensations in our living with Miss Smith. 

We might recall a number of other incidents occurring 
during the days of our sojourn with Miss Smith — as we do 
when we are so fortunate as to get together and talk of old 
times — but, if we were to recount a hundred different things, 
we could not do justice to her character. The sum total of it 
all is, that, though at the beginning we had only a wholesome 
fear and respect for Miss Smith, we came throughout the 
months to feel a genuine proprietary pride in her; to admire 
her for many of those very peculiarities which before we 
understood her had seemed to set her apart as a critical, dour, 
and uncompanionable woman; and, best and truest of all im- 
pressions, each one of us had come to have a sincere affection 
for her. 

Now that years have passed and time has brought all the 
elements of Miss Smith’s character into their honest, relative 
proportions, we have come to recognize the rare, unchallenge- 
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able worth of her personality. We have come to measure 
more truly her keen intellect and wide interests, her fine 
gratitude for the slightest appreciation shown her, her un- 
daunted persistence and untiring energy, her hospitality, her 
generosity, her sympathetic kindliness, her devotion to those 
of her own kinship, her capacity to make friends and to 
keep them, her rugged and uncompromising sense of justice, 
and, above all, her unswerving loyalty to the University of 
Nebraska. 

AMY BRUNER ALMY, ’96 

(Mrs. JOHN E. ALMY) 

Lincoln, Nebraska 


SOMBRERO, VOL. III, DEDICATED TO 
ELLEN SMITH 


In the year 1893-4, the Class of 1895 published Vol. III of 
The Sombrero (the predecessor of The Cornhusker), then 
poyularly known as “The Junior Annual.” The previous 
volume had been graciously dedicated to Chancellor James H. 
Canfield. The Class of 1895 was anxious to honor, on the 
dedicatory pages of The Sombrero, Vol. III, a person highly 
deserving of student and alumni gratitude. Doctor Bessey 
had been honored previously. There remained one faculty 
member who had been with the University from its beginning 
— one known to every graduate and former student. True, 
many remembered her with fear and trembling. She had 
personally registered almost every student and she had 
checked and re-checked every item of student credit. She 
had a decisive way of expressing her clean contempt for in- 
accuracies, evasions, delays, or failures. Freshman students 
instinctively feared her, and even seniors remained appre- 
hensive until after commencement. 

On the recommendation of the editorial board, the Class of 
1895 unanimously dedicated the Quarter-Centennial Number, 
Sombrero, Vol. III, to ‘‘ Ellen Smith — Registrar.” Class 
leaders recall that the mover of the motion used the familiar 
“Ma Smith” and that the president used the official name 
and title when he put the motion. Instantly, a never-to-be- 
translated tremor filled the hearts of all —a tremor half love, 
half fear. What if Miss Smith should refuse? Who should 
bear the news and secure the necessary picture? And who 
of all the stout hearts would even dare suggest a _ recent 
picture? 

The Class president with a look of false bravado asked 
timidly, ‘‘ What is the wish of the class? Who shall tell Miss 
Smith of the action just taken?” No answer. “Are there 
any volunteers?” he asked. Such ‘gallant souls as A. J. 
Weaver, Clark Oberlies, Ed Elliott, Carl Engberg, Walter 
Hoagland, and Fred Lyons nursed their fears and were silent. 
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“Tf there are no objections, we will leave the matter to the 
Editorial Board,” he hinted. There being none, the class 
meeting was adjourned. 

Then came the meeting of the Editorial Board. C. R. 
Welden as senior editor-in-chief presided. He felt that it 
would be a gracious thing if Miss Willa Cather would see 
Miss Smith. The short curls of Willa Cather quivered and 
she shook her head decisively, suggestive of unrecorded ex- 
periences at the window of the registrar. She thought it 
would be more appropriate for George L. Towne, business 
manager, to go. He would be the one to get the picture for 
the halftone anyway — or Bob Cheney, co-manager might. 
Then comes a dark spot in memory, but when the Editorial 
Board adjourned, I, as junior editor-in-chief, found myself 
appointed to carry the message to —“ Ellen Smith — 
Registrar.” 

Many a time I slipped by the little office window. Of 
course, I wasn’t afraid. Oh, no! But something in the tone- 
quality, facial expression, or general atmosphere made me 
wait for a more convenient season. After many screwings-up 
of courage, I finally marched right up to the window, and 
blurted out, ‘‘ Miss Smith, the Class of Ninety-Five unani- 
mously dedicated this year’s Annual to you, and they told me 
to tell you.” 

‘“*O, the dear children!” she exclaimed, her hands upraised, 
her face lighting up beyond anything I had dared dream. 
Eyes whose steely darts had transfixed freshmen lowered in 
a strange mist, then she said, ‘‘ Tell them I love them all. I 
am proud of the honor.” Would I come in again for the 
picture — when she could have one made especially for us? 
Of course I would, and I did. Ever afterwards, especially to 
those of the inner circle, the frontispiece of The Sombrero, 
Vol. III, has been a strangely satisfying symbol of a noble 
soul; and even to fear-filled hearts of students and faculty it 
has been a singularly beautiful representation of “ Ellen 
Smith — Registrar.” 

J. W. SEARSON 

Lincoln, Nebraska 


ELLEN SMITH IMPERSONATED 


Late in the spring of 1893, the Palladian, Union, and 
Delian literary societies decided to hold a joint program for 
the entertainment of students, faculty, and townsmen. The 
striking feature of the program was to be a mock faculty 
meeting presided over by the “ Chancellor ” and duly attended 
by the “ Registrar.” Strange and unholy rumors leaked out 
from the joint-program committee. Daring things were to 
be attempted. Maybe some of the leaders would even be ex- 
pelled. Smalley’s Club buzzed, and Barr’s Club and the Beta 
bar. Everything was kept secret, and suggestive. On the 
evening of the program, the old chapel in U Hall was filled 
with an expectant multitude — faculty, students, and citizens, 
maybe six hundred, half-wild with excitement. 

As the curtain was drawn, there stood “ Chancellor ” Can- 
field, erect, dignified, commanding instant silence. He an- 
nounced that Professor Taylor would lead the devotions, and 
most of the crowd bowed respectfully. While Ben Matthews, 
95, open-eyed, face uplifted, delivered a sacrilegious imitation 
of one of Professor Taylor’s famous “ poly-con” prayers, 
titters trickled through to mar the silence and the sanctity. 
Then came a burst of applause at the burlesque. Instantly 
the “‘ Chancellor” arose and his look and mien subdued all 
to perfect order. During the quiet that followed, “‘ Ma” 
Smith entered side-stage, and walked slowly to her place be- 
side the “ Chancellor.” Deafening applause greeted her — 
then more applause, for had not many in the audience noticed 
the real “ Ma” Smith sitting sixth row back, center, shaking 
with merriment as her effigy moved across the platform? But 
there on the stage was her hat — no living soul could mistake 
it! And that was the familiar dark, figured dress, all would 
agree. So the applause broke out afresh almost perfectly 
synchronized with the mirth-heavings in the breast of the 
real registrar. Dire gallery whisperings predicted that some- 
one would catch it — whoever the effigy might be. And why 
should the “ Chancellor ” stand at the desk and permit such 
an outrage? - Look, the “ Chancellor’s” face darkens a bit, 
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Silence is restored — painful silence — when all at once the 
clear, ringing laughter of a girl of thirteen, little Dorothy, 
daughter of Chancellor Canfield (now Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher), broke out from under the rear balcony and threw 
the audience into new spasms of merriment and applause. 
The “ Chancellor ” conferred with the dark effigy, the dark 
hat shook ominously, and — your imaginations may easily 
supply much of the remainder. You can follow the primitive 
responses called forth by a crude mock-faculty meeting. You 
can hear the stamping and hand-clappings and shoutings that 
greeted the efforts of the effigies of Bessey, Nicholson, Hunt, 
Hitchcock, Pershing, Fling, Fossler, Caldwell, Ward, and 
others. 


But only you who were there can ever feel the shocking 
thrill produced by the closing scene in which the effigies of 
the Chancellor and “ Ma” Smith swung gracefully in an old- 
fashioned waltz as the curtains closed. 


Many there were who recognized the play-chancellor as 
G. Frank Fisher, ’94, now prominent feature writer for the 
Omaha World-Herald, as the real Chancellor Canfield pressed 
forward to congratulate him upon his perfect mimicry. Ellen 
Smith, Registrar, went quietly to her home, while her effigy 
was in a secret dressing-room fighting with hooks-and-eyes 
and safety pins and old lace collar entanglements. Eva 
Rolofson and Martha Chappell, now Mrs. Harvey Newbranch 
and Mrs. J. W. Searson, were the maids and make-up artists 
who had assisted in the effigy’s dressing-room preparation 
and perfect disguise. 

For many months, students concealed their smiles as Ellen 
Smith, Registrar, slowly walked from her cottage home to 
old U Hall or entered the old chapel and crossed the stage to 
take her place near that of the Chancellor. But none dared 
mention the joint-program or the effigy, lest the guilty actor 
should know the visitation of her wrath. For months, the 
guilty one pursued his tasks at the University with the 
security of imagined secrecy. One day he met Miss Smith 
by chance at the east entrance of old U Hall. She paused 
for a moment, looked half through him, and said, ‘“ Mr. 
Searson, I want to ask you a simple question. Where did you 
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get the old dress and the hat? You did your part well. I 
laugh when I think of it. I thought at first that you had my 
hat and dress.” However false my answer, I am certain that 
it in no wise caused Miss Smith to confide less in Miss Amy 
Bruner (Mrs. J. E. Almy) and Miss Eva O’Sullivan, who 
for a time had comfortable rooms in her humble cottage. 

J. W. SEARSON, 796 

Lincoln, Nebraska 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF ELLEN SMITH 


Among all the characters connected with the University of 
Nebraska officially, there was never, I think, a more uniquely 
outstanding individual than Ellen Smith, lovingly known by 
the students of her day as “Ma” Smith. Her life was 
bound up in the institution, and in its young men and women, 
and her influence among them was a constant force to hold 
them to their best. 

If a college youth was doing his duty, well and good, she 
was most affable; but if he was not, the “ Ma” in her became 
quite the reverse, and the “ paddle” in her voice and manner 
fuliy equalled his deserts. When he went for his card that 
showed “ flunks,” the way her lip could curl and her eyes 
turn to steel to pierce right through him, made many a student 
quail and resolve to “ cut out” anything that was going to 
bring down his marks another time. 

It was hard to conceal anything from Miss Smith. All 
our faults seemed bared before her penetrating understand- 
ing, yet great was her ability to appreciate where appreciation 
was deserved. 

Her keenest joy was not so much in those whose common 
experience was high marks, but in the boy or girl who had 
had a struggle and after near failures or ‘“‘ cons ” won steadily 
a higher place. The mother side of her nature, beaming with 
very personal happiness at your success, became for you a 
memory-treasure. In that lay her great charm and strength, 
that she could be so personal in her devotion to her “ boys 
and girls,’ years and years of them, chastizing us when we 
needed it to keep us up to the mark necessary to do honor to 
parents and our Alma Mater, and adoring us when we suc- 
ceeded. 

No official’s good word was more sought after, and behind 
that was a reason. If a student of the University of Ne- 
braska had her recommendation, he knew he deserved it. 

It was during her later years that I knew Miss Smith. 
She had grown to be quite an institution in herself. Chan- 
cellors might come and go, but Miss Smith stayed on and on. 


Specimen of Miss Smith’s Handwriting 
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Therefore it was not surprising that she was no respecter of 
persons and could give even Chancellors sound advice. 

I recall an instance I observed. It was following chapel 
exercises one morning. Chancellor ————— stopped to chat 
&@ while with students. An office boy came to tell him of an 
important appointment of his making that awaited him in 
his office. After a short time the boy came again with a very 
polite reminder. Maybe ten or more minutes passed in con- 
tinuous chatting, when, there in the door, stood Ma Smith 
herself, rather tall, rather heavy-set, her white hair combed 
smoothly back from a broad fine forehead, and her mouth 
shut in that way we all knew so well, indicating action was 
forthcoming. Though Registrar, she was pretty much the 


* power behind the throne in the University offices generally. 


At the sight of her Mr. Chancellor stood not on the order of 
his going, but went. 

The end of the year was the time when Miss Smith ald 
be seen best in all of her capacities and moods. The dawdler 
knew perfectly clearly that he was the scum of the earth after 
she had finished with him. Had he not wasted his year 
though he had had a royal‘ good time? He might have 
thought she would not remember him, but he needn’t have 
fooled himself. She would, and all about his record too. And 
the interesting thing to note was that, ten to one, she’d put - 
him in such a state of mind that he’d vow to himself he’d do 
a lot of summer work and remove a “con” or two. He’d 
show her! 

Again we would see her with a freshman, maybe, to whom 
she was giving out her sympathy and encouraging advice in 
the hope of helping for he had tried. She realized that the 
readjustment to college had been almost too much for him, 
that he had struggled hard and had not quite failed. She 
assured him she could find him a tutor who could help him 
enough during the summer so that he need not worry. He 
could catch up and go right along with his class in September. 

Old Alumni, can’t you just see her? Constructive, always 
constructive in her influence, whether the method she needed 
to use was a big stick or love. And she never hesitated to 
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use the verbal “ stick” if occasion required, nor was she ever 
lacking in a wealth of love and kindness. 

Love and kindness were at their choicest at reunion times 
with the old students coming back. How she beamed upon 
them. Many a one had not known Ellen Smith’s smile could 
be so sweet or her handclasp so cordial. And ner memory! 
She rarely forgot any of her “ boys and girls.’”’ She laughed 
over their college pranks as she grew reminiscent, or gloried 
in their achievements, and showed the keenest interest in 
anything pertaining to their life since college days. 

And now I come to her private life, as I can recall it a 
little. To the student in college she was mostly stern and 
austere, feeling it her duty to do her part in keeping him up 
on his toes to do his best for himself and his University. 
So it was that when it became my privilege to be taken into 
her home as a roomer, the revelation of my college days came 
to me and to my friends. 


I had been living at a pleasant boarding house, with some 
of the faculty, but my digestion was all out of condition. I 
had been put on a special breakfast of dry toast and hot 
milk, never boiled. The boarding house never failed to boil 
milk. I, as others often did, went to Ma Smith for counsel. 
To my astonishment she told me she had a room in her cottage 
that she believed I’d like, and I could have my breakfast with 
her —if I’d get it. I did not know at first whether I was 
delighted or frightened, for I did not dare refuse — and I did 
appreciate that I was highly honored. 

With many conflicting thoughts, I moved into her dear 
little six-room cottage on the corner of Twelfth and U 
streets; a home neat as wax, with a nice little lawn well fenced 
in. As I recall it, her house had a parlor and bedroom 
(mine) across the front; back of the parlor a guest room and 
my room opened out of her living room which extended also 
across a veranda that ran along the side of my bedroom. Then 
came her kitchen-dining room where I had many a cosy, chatty 
little breakfast in the early morning, for she always did 
about a day’s work of the domestic variety before office 
hours. Across the rear of the house was her bedroom and 
bath, for the sake of quiet, she said. I had a feeling I should 
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be pretty much cut off from my friends’ calls, especially those 
of boys, and as to the girls — I did not know. Her hospitality 
was at the first a glorious surprise. I had not found anyone 
among those whom I consulted who had ever been at her 
house, so I had the feeling of exploration, and I was scarcely 
prepared to be almost spoiled. She liked everyone, even the 
boys. I soon found she always made a point of saying some 
nice thing about each caller. If we were not too late coming 
home, she asked them in to chat a bit by her big base burner 
in that cosy sitting room with its windows full of plants. 
She often had a dish of “maple wax” as she called a most 
delicious candy she made by boiling down some of the maple 
syrup, which she had sent each year from the sugar grove on 
her farm back near Hillsboro, Ohio. In this connection I may 
say that since then I have met several people here in Ohio 
from Hillsboro who had known her, probably on her visits 
back home, and they told me how highly respected were she 
and her Smith “ kin” in that locality. I have long meant to 
stop at that sugar grove when on some motoring trip, but it 
is off the pike leading to both Cincinnati and Portsmouth; it 
lies in between and on poorer roads. 

But to return to Twelfth and U streets. As to my girl 
friends, she encouraged them to stay all night a number of 
times. She would insist on putting her nicest linen on the 
guest room bed for their use and get out certain treasures 
she ordinarily kept in the drawers out of the dust. There 
were some peacock feathers she put out in a vase for special 
occasions. They must have come from Ohio too. And we 
always had some little thing to eat, if only apples. 

Twice I was allowed to have sorority parties of the girls, 
to which she contributed a big dishpan of corn popped by 
herself, as she knew best how to manage the fire, and a whole 
platter of the wonderful maple candy, cooked hours and hours. 
This candy was fast becoming famous among my friends. 
And wouldn’t you guess it, on these occasions Ma Smith was 
the life of the party. The girls were so tickled and delight- 
fully surprised each time that they became simply jubilant, 
and as I look back, I’m not at all sure but that we may have 
disturbed the neighborhood (a very quiet one) with our late 
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and noisy revels — all we “girls” together. I think having 
her room in the rear for the sake of “ going off to for quiet ” 
was one of her jokes. She was always the last to bed and the 
first to get up. 

Alone together we two had good times. Miss Smith was a 
very neat housekeeper. Her dining room floor had an old- 
time rag-carpet covering. The stove was kept like a mirror. 
Up often at half past four in the morning, she would clean 
and shine and bake, dust and sweep and wash, different 
undertakings on different mornings, and she even did her 
laundry. Thrift, order and neatness were strong in her make- 
up. She liked pie and cake especially, and filled her oven each 
time that it was bread-baking morning. I learned to be very 
fond of her oldtime salt-rising bread. My toast had always 
to be made from dry bread; and she liked my helping her 
use. up her bread, so she could bake her one loaf oftener. 
She did like fresh bread, nice and hot right out of that 
piping oven, with plenty of butter on. She knew I did, too, 
but did not dare have it, so she had her fun teasing me with 
it, saying I could have it when I grew “old and healthy.” 
Her health was perfect in spite of fresh bread, rich pies, long 
hours, and hard work, or maybe because of them. She was 
very regular and systematic. 

Another revelation was her appreciation for a joke; she 
read all the jokes in her papers and, what was more, usually 
aloud evenings.. O, there were handicaps to living in that 
“honorable” little cottage. Frequently I would just get 
settled to a good evening of study with my door ajar to-the 
sitting room (I believe I had to have my heat from the base 
burner) when, “Just listen to this, Georgia,” and she would: 
start to reading jokes and laugh and chuckle. Or, again, when 
IT would try to think and not respond, ‘“Can’t you hear? 
Wasn’t that great?” 

There were times when I had a hard day ahead of me that 
I just had to go for the evening with my books to the quiet of 
the Library. 

One anecdote from a relative and I’ll close. A certain old 
lady who was driving her once up and down the steep Ohio 
hills, remarked: “ Yes, it is dangerous driving these worst 
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hills, but I'll just trust in the Lord till the breeching breaks.” 
It always tickled her to tell that remark. 

Dear “Ma” Smith. She had faith in the Lord of us all 
_and faith and joy in her “ boys and girls” of the University 
of Nebraska. Let us measure up to her trust in us! 

GEORGINA CASE SAWYER, ’97 
(Mrs. WILLETS H. SAWYER) 


Columbus, Ohio 


Old University Hall 


MISS SMITH AS I KNEW HER 


A record of Miss Smith, her activities and her sayings, 
should surely be made, albeit she did scare us half to death 
when we were freshmen, with occasional relapses on our part, 
during subsequent years. But forever afterwards poorer was 
the student who finished his course without learning that he 
had a sincere friend and well-wisher in Ellen Smith, Reg- 
istrar. Officially we looked upon her as a kind of Nemesis, 
sitting in her office and weaving fateful threads wherewith 
to entangle unwary little students. 

I think the first reconstruction of my ideas concerning her 
came while I was still young and green. We were given the 
assignment in one of our English classes of writing some- 
thing about the University which called for greater knowledge 
of the institution than we had yet acquired, and it was sug- 
gested that, among others, we ask the registrar to supply us 
with information. As I was on my way to see Miss Smith, 
my roommate, E. Ruth Pyrtle, waylaid me, saying that it was 
not necessary for us both to bother the lady, and she suggested 
that I might get the information for her too. Well, Aunt 
Ellen had evidently had enough questioning from students 
before my arrival, and a little more, and the overflow de- 
scended on my unlucky freshman head. She wanted to know 
if the English department thought she had nothing to do but 
answer questions for ignorant freshmen, and much more of 
the same kind and general tenor. As soon as I could, I slid 
unobtrusively out of the office, sadder, but as regards the 
information I had gone to seek, not one whit wiser. 

Outside in the hall was E. Ruth, enjoying herself “ fit to 
kill,” and I am not sure that killing wasn’t just what she was 
fit for, at that moment. She had already interviewed Miss 
Smith, and had known perfectly well what I would encounter 
when I entered the office. 

But that is only half of the story. I had scarcely reached 
the cloakroom at the other end of the hall when Miss Smith 
sought me out, and she told me some of the things I had 
wanted to know, and suggested where to look for the others. 
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Another time we were giving an entertainment, “ Old 
Maids Made Over to Order,” and conceived the brilliant if 
somewhat disrespectful scheme of making over the unmar- 
ried women of the faculty (of course by proxy). As I re- 
member it, only one woman on the faculty seemed to mind at 
all, and most of them gave us every assistance. Miss Smith 
lent us her clothes (a statement.that included more than just 
her dress and the high-backed silver comb she always wore), 
and the night of the show she came and personally assisted 
in padding to the proper degree of rotundity the too-slender 
maiden who was to impersonate her. 

Her interest and helpfulness did not always take so pleasant 
a turn. I remember once I had done something of which she 
disapproved, and she wrote me a note telling me so, in no 
uncertain terms. 

Finally, let me add that I have among my cherished posses- 
sions of University days, a letter signed “In love and haste, 
Ellen Smith”! I have never yet made that statement to an 
old student without being met by a look of blank incred- 
ulity. I had gone home in the middle of my senior year, in- 
tending to finish my work by correspondence, and had so 
arranged with the instructors interested, but I had neglected 
to inform Ellen Smith, Registrar. Very soon there came a 
communication informing me of my dereliction. She said she 
““ was surprised to hear, etc.”” You know the burden of dis- 
approval that word “surprised” can be made to carry. A 
little judicious wire-pulling, which sent the proper professors 
to: Miss Smith to corroborate the story of explanation which 
J] immediately sent her, soon straightened matters out, and 
resulted in the “In love and haste” letter, which also called 
my attention to the wholly new idea that “the registrar is 
naturally very anxious when gaps appear in a senior’s work.” 
Now had you ever supposed she cared? 

Did we love Ellen Smith? Did we love her? Love — Ellen 
Smith? No one would have dared such a thing! But some- 
how, as I look back, my memories of her are unaccountably 
like my memories of those of whom I should say, without 
hesitation, that I loved them. Absolutely! 

MAUDE ATKINSON THAYER, ’97 
Pullman, Washington (Mrs. L. P. THAYER) 
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A FEW MEMORIES 


Some of my earliest recollections cluster around Ellen 
Smith. She was a friend of my father, Chancellor E. B. Fair- 
field, and of my mother, and so I came to know that she was 
interested in young people and very kind, long before I met 
her as an instructor. Miss Smith was a natural born teacher 
and, coming to my father’s house on a social visit, she once 
inquired into the progress of my brothers and myself in 
school. When she found me poor in fractions she spent an 
entire evening drilling me, instead of enjoying the fun in the 
parlor with the other dinner guests. 

Soon after she came to Lincoln Miss Smith had charge of 
some English work and marked certain criticisms in an essay 
handed in by one of the girls. A few days later the father 
of the girl (he did not agree with the corrections on his 
daughter’s work) sent her to Miss Smith with the essay as 
he thought it should be. I remember hearing her tell the 
story to my father. She was more pleased at the parent’s 
action than she would have been had she received a present. 
“To think that one of the leading merchants of Lincoln 
would be enough interested in his daughter’s schooling to take 
the time to look over her marks!” she said. Nevertheless, 
Miss Smith found the time to reply and gave the pages and 
sections of the English grammars that upheld her rulings. 

Those who came to school with the earnest desire to im- 
prove and get ahead needed no wiser or more sympathetic 
friend than Miss Smith. Of the fine teachers I have had who 
could be counted on the fingers of one hand, I place Miss Smith 
near the top. 

May B. FIELD, ’82 
(Mrs. ALLEN W. FIELD) 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Photograph taken by Mrs. Westermann 


TWO REMINDERS 


_ Two definite reminders of Miss Smith came to light in my 
household recently — my University pass-book and a kodak 
picture which I once took of her. 

The pass-book, with Miss Smith’s characteristic wviting, 
reminds me of the awe of my undergraduate days, for we 
did not venture needlessly into the Presence, nor did we go 
there without soul searching, if summoned. But the picture 
bears witness to later relations which were distinctly friendly. 
In no other way can I interpret the fact that Miss Smith laid 
aside her work and folded her hands, at my request for a 
sitting. 

Among the invitations which came to me in the fall of 
1902, before I left Lincoln, was one from Miss Smith. Would 
my sister and I spend a night with her? So the night before 
my wedding we passed in Miss Smith’s home. I remember 
how she showed us treasured things and talked of old time 
students. She made biscuits for breakfast and would not let 
us help wash the dishes. But most of all I recall how gentle 
she was. I did not see her again. 

May C. WHITING WESTERMANN, ’96, ’98 
(Mrs. THEODORE WESTERMANN) 
Bronxville, New York 


ADDENDUM 


Following are the members in Lincoln and its vicinity of 
the organization, Gamma chapter of Chi Delta Phi, assuming » 
responsibility for the publication of this pamphlet: 


Bess Streeter Aldrich, Nelly Griggs Alexander, Amy Bruner Almy, 
Ethelyn Ayres, Helen Blish, Clarissa Bucklin, Flora Bullock, Margaret 
Cannell, Norma Carpenter, Elsie Cather, Dorothy Colburn, Nellie Jane 
Compton, Clara M. Cushman, Belle Farman, Helen Fitzgerald, Janet 
Maitland Flood, Helene Mitchell Foe, Gertrude Tomson Fortna, Mar- 
gueritta Fox, Josephine Frisbie, Alice Dougan Gass, Florence Grimm, 
Josephine Gund, Bernice Halbert, Lois Hartman Boggs, Eleanor 
Hinman, Ellice Holovtchiner, Catherine Mille LaMaster, Anne Longman, 
Winifred Mayhew, Clare McPhee, Marguerite McPhee, Marie Ma- 
cumber, Marie Mengers, Mamie Meredith, Louise Miller, Margaret 
Noble Moffatt, Gertrude Moore, Sarah T. Muir, Ruth Odell, Alice Olm- 
stead, Isabel O’Hollaren, Laura B. Pfeiffer, Louise Pound, Olivia Pound, 
Mary Race, Winifred Sain, Zora Schaupp, Margaret Sparks, Grace 
Roper Stone, Marjorie Stuff, Constance Syford, Dorothy Thomas, Sophie 
Webster, Eleanore Fogg Whitham, Elisabeth Wittmann, La Vern Bru- 
baker, Mildred Burcham, Adelaide Elam Grimm, Magdalene Craft 
Radke. 
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